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ABSTR&CT ' ' • . , . / 

The regional approach to postsecondary education in 
Minnesota is discussed in this publication. A review of the regional 
appjroach is proviided along with articles on the program's impact in 
specific regions. Th*e ^primary goal of the regional centers -in 
Rochester^ the- Iron Raixge, and Wadena' is to meet regional needs -m'ore 
efficieni:ly and effectively through 'increased cooperation among area 
institutions and cQPf;dination of programs and planning. Generally^- 
the students are adults f<jr whom access to four^year institutions Is 
difficult because of job and ^fimily responsibiljltieg-. The ^enters do 
•not offer degrees^ but thfough the use of joint schedules^ joint 
advisinjp services^ and other means^ students may select courses and 
earn degrees f rom lyparticipating institutiops . that bring their' 
resources (faculty^ courses^ etc.) to the project atea. (SPG) 



♦. . Reproductions i^upplied by EDRS ^are the best -that can be made ♦ 
* ' ^ from the original document. ♦ 
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Thousands of Minnesota residents in three regions of the 
state have enjoyed increased opportunities for, post-secondary 
"^edujcatiori the past four years thar\ksno a successful experi- 
ment which relies on cooperation among institutions and ef- 
fective use of their existing resources. * 

The regional approach has proven an economical way for 
the,state4o assist residents in obtaining post-secondary educa- 
tion servfces 1ohg *desired but not available. And the project^ 
has succeeded without the oofistrucUon of expensive, new 
buildings or large appropriations." 

. Despite a history of generpus support for post-secondary 
•education, Minnesota in'the early 1970s still. found itself with 
an u/gent need to improve access to higher education and 
increase degree opportunities for residents in several parts of 
the state. 

In some areas, residents were still actively cannpaigning for 
new two-year and four-year institutions. But following the 
higher education building boom of the 1960s, hopes for 
•constructing new institutions diminished in the face *of eco- 
nomic recession and prqjected enrollment declines. 

Recognizing that the educational needs of nnany residents 
were not being met^but questioning the feasibility of ar\other 
major investnnent in buildings for higher education, the 1973 
Minnesota Legislature authorized a new approach - experi- 
mental regional centers in Rochester, the Iron Range and 
Wadena. * ' . ^ 

It was a new concept for Minnesota higher education, and 
|^^""jan with much uncertainty. 



"Nobody knevi exactly what they were to be, how th6y 
would work or. if anyone woulii participate," said former 
HECB Executive Director Richard C. Hawk. 'Mn the pa^t, 
institutions In the areas had r^t participated in cooperative y 
programs in any sub'^tantlal way. Moreover, the budget was 
small for the projects aod It was uncertain how the com- 

' ,munities would respond to this kind of approach." 

Although the centers have developed differently in re- 
sponse to the environment in each region, they share the same 
primary goal: to meet regional needs more efficiently and * 
effectivefV through increased cooperation among areajnstitu- 
tions and coordination of programs and planning. 

The centers are designed primarily to provide studies , 
leatiing to the bachelor's and master's degrees. But they do' 
much more.. From an ^arly emphasis on edueaftion programs 
for teachers, the centers now coordinate a wide variety of 
programs ranging fronn upper division degrees in* several fields 
to one or two-day workshops for residents interested in a 
special subject; A major purpose of the centers is to identify 

^need^ not being met by existing institutions and stimulate 
efforts to meet them. ^ 

Students of .all ages and backgrounds Jre being served. 
Generally, the students are adults fdr whom access to four- 
year instituttons Is difficult because of job and family r£spon- 
sibllities. These people are unable to commute long distances 
and can pursue their education only if it Is made available 
locally. ^ 

continued on page 2 
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The mandofe: fo improve qccess, eliminofe duplication 



. The 1 973* Minnesota" Legislature 
directed the HECB.tatest the feasibility 
* of improving the ability of post-secon- 
dary education to meet regional needs 
tJiroQgh increased intepinsti^tional co; 
operation and GOOf dirtaled planning. 

The Board was authorized "to de- 
velop ahd administer three experimental 
regional projects aimed at improving the ' 
efficiency ind effectiveness of p6st- 
seconda^y education in meeting regional 
h'eeds through increased ihter-institu- 
tional cooperation and coordination of 
programs and planning within 'a region." 

fn developing the three projects^ 



^tf)e Board was to fulfill fTve objectives: 

(1) to improve fVie accessibility of 
all levels of post-secondary edi^ation to 
residerfj^s of the regions, ' * . 

(2) to eliminate any unwarranted 
duplication in the regions, 

(3) to facilitate effective use 'of 
pos,t-s€condary education facilities and 
services for meeting/egional needs, 

'(4) I to provide for more effective, 
liaison between regional planning and 
coordination t)f post-sfcondary educa- 
tion with regional planning and co- 
ordination of other ■ubiic services, and 

•(5) to test meatos for accomplish- 



ing ^eater inter-rnstitutional coopera- 
tive efforts for meeting local arjd regional 
, needs of Minfiesota residents^ 

**AII post-secondary education* in- . 
' stitutibns are requested to cooperate and 
assiist the'comrnission in developing the 
project," the law said. 

The legislature appropriated 
$175,000 to the HECB to cover costs in 
the first biennium fpr the experiments. 

In 1975 the legislature appropriated' 
$247,813 to HEjCB^ to continue de- 
velopment of the projects. 



Regional center apprx)dch m^ets needs. 



continued from- page J 

The students enroll for marTy .reasons - to complete 
degrees started but left unfinished years ago, to start coNege 
careers, to earn advanced degrees, to complete 'certification 
requirements "or to enrich their lives, 
e Jhe centers do not offfctf degrees. But through thjs 6se 9f 
joint schedules, joint advising services and other means> stu- 
dents may select courses and earn degrees froiji participating 
institutions tjnat. bring their resources (faculty, courses, etc.) 
to the project areas. ^ » 

Centei^s emerge as brokers » ' 

In fact, the centers have emerged as brokers or. inter- 
mediaries between individual citizens, or groups of yiterested 
residents and the post-secondary institutions. The center staff 
'try to determine the Vieeds of residents and arrange for the 
'appropriate institutions to meet the needs. 

The three projects are administered by the Higher Educa- 
' tion Coordinating Board, a state agency responsible for 
, planning and/cpordinating all post-secondary education. 

* Over'thirty publr/c and privete^ost-secondary Institutions 
in the state participate jn. the three' projects. 

Leaders from the community or communities in each 
region and representatives from each of the participating 
insUtutions help in selecting staff for the centers ar\d in 
identifying priorities for the year. A coordiacit£)r to direct each 
center is selected'by the HECB executive' director with advice 
'from the local^advisory Committee^, 

Now, four years after'the start of the experiment, com- 
munity leaders, representatives of are$, Institutions, state edu- 



GRANTS, SUBSIDIES, ANQ GIFTS 
TO REGIONAL CENTERS 

1973 -1976^ - 



- Center 



Space & 
Equipment 



Grants 
& Gifts 



Total 
1— 



Roches^? 
Iron Range 

TOTALS 



$22,4'S8.' 

$30,000 

$23,437.50 



$ '39,852.^6 
$101,4fl0 
$ 50,000^ 



62,340.56 
$13J,400 
$ -73,437.50 



$75,925.50 $1-91 ,252.56 $267,1-78.06 
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"Regional planning will become increasingly important 
OS enrollment patterns change and there is additional pres- 
sure to meet the needs of nev^ post-secondary populations 
while available tax dollars are limited^" 
* - Richard C. Hawk 

" X ' ' 

cation planners and students generally express enthusiasm 

about the accomplishments and potential of this approach. 

They acknowledge^ ^hat such an approach is not without 

problems and frustrations, and they say future success will 

depend on commitmen\by area institutions, financial support 

and a positive student response. 

To leaders of the cemm^ities, the centers are hardly the 
four-ye^r institutions they wbuld have preferred^ but higher 
education opportunities have been enhanced.;^ 

To representatives of post-secondary institutions, the 
regional centers have been an effective means of improving 
communication and cooperation. Institutional representatives 
are talking to each other in ways that had not occurred before; 
and as a result, someone is payi^ attention to students' needs. 

Thousands 6f.resic|ents enroll^ 

And based upon availably data as well a$ interviews with 
students and citizen leaders, thousatids of residents are taking 
advantage of the opportunities. It is'apparent that-the centers 
aad participating institutions are meetipg the challenges 
issued by the^1973^ Legislature. 

From th6 fall' of 1973 to, summer 1976, an increase of 
approximately 8,000 headcount .enrollments occurred in 
courses' offered by participating institutions in the three- 
regions; between 5,000 and 6,000 of these appearedto be the 
resui'/ of cooperative institutional efforts, better planning, 
more widespread ^vertising and improved student advising. 

The rate of increase^ in credit courses has not been as 
dramatic as the enrollment .^growth, Bat officials point out 
that while the number of courses for each region has grown, 
meeting existing needs anq avoiding^unwarranted duplication 
are equally important to the missions of the Centers. 

During the four yc^ars, the 'proportion of non-education, 
courses (teacher training) has increased in each of the regions,' 
j[esultffig in a broadening of cu/ricular opportunities for those 
, re^dents who wish to pursue degree or certificate require- 
nments in fields other than edCicatipn.lThe centers have demon- 
strated that degree programs can he developed and the required 
courses made available in the regians-. ' 
• Within the past year, .individuals who started work on 
degre^e programs in 1973-74 have begun to complete their 



R^egional approach 
serves residents ; 

programs; and based on current enrollnrjents, hundreds are 
expected to earn degrees In coming years, r . 

' I 

* Lcfcal support is signifidant 1 * 
An indicator of lpcal support is the extent to which 
financial suppat has been' generated. In addition to the 
modest state appropriation, many grants, subsidies and gifts 
have bjeen pr(5Vided. A summary of these from 1973 to the 
-sunrjmerof 1976 shows a total of $267,178. This represents 
sigrjifiwnt support for the centers by Individuals, organizations 
and ifTstitutions in the regions. Only a small portion of this 
total has been used to support personnel. The rest has been 
allocated directly for educational services." 

The decision to try the regional center approach in 
Minnesota, as opposed to building new Institutions, is typical 
of many developments throughout the country. 

. In a climate (Jf tight budgets- and increased competition 
for limited resources, an Increasing, number of cooperative 
efforts have been initiated in response to requests for more 
, program- options and needs expiessed by adult and part-fime 
students. * 

.The 'successful experiments have resulted in increased 
cost-effectiveness, a reduction of duplicated services, greater 
efficiencies and availability of opportunities. Regional efforts 
have focused on decentralizing decisionnr\aking, better co- 
ordinating services in each area and encouraging greater 
involvement in planning by area citizen^ And such centers 
will play an Important role in the fujuce.* 

"Regiotial planning will be^me increasingly important 
as enrollment patterns change ai\d there.is additional pressure 
to meet the needs Q^f new post-sta^on^y populations while 
available tax dollars are limited,'' HawTsaid. 

''Planning and coordination on a statewide basis won't be 
sufficient to meet these needs and so we will have to develop 
structures that get at these n^eds on a Regional basis. 

*'The lack of specific structure could result in program 
gaps in some areas but also duplication In jother areas as 
institutions try to meet the same needs." 
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*- HECB maintains . 
~ * d low proftle 

The Minnesqtai Higher Education Coordinatio'g Board 
is* a state agency with comprehensive responsibility for 
►planning*and coordinating ajl^ post-secondary education, 
toth public and private, in the'>£ate. The Board, established" 
in 1965, administers several ^stale aorf federal, programs * 
including the three regional /inters. . - . 

The BoarfJ inctudes 11 members who are appointed 
with the consent of the Minnesota Serfatai It includes ohcf 
merpber from each congressional district arid three at- 
large members. ' ^ * 

The'Boltd has worked to improve cooperation among 
institutions rn- meeting the needs of^ residents* on several 
levels — cooperation between neigh^ring states, among 
institutions in regions and among institutions. Re$u!j:s^<)t 
these effprts can be found in reciprocal tuition agreements 
with Wisconsin and North Dakota, development.of the three 
regional centers and various cooperative^ arrangements 
among 'schools. These include sharing of facilities and 
fibrary resources, cross registration, and improved transfer 
opportunities. 

In. -developing the regional ce.ntei^, the Board has^^ 
jssumed a low progle, relying hcj^vify on the advice of 
citizens of the reg^s and fepresentitive^ of area instita-. 
tions. > , c^-- • ' ^ 

"It was' a real plus for HECB and staff to take the; 
concept and tread a narrow line of |j>ecomingan'inst1tutJon^ 
ahd monitoring th6 cooperation of institutions in the fiefd 
without overexposure,'' HECB President Donald Hamer- 
finck said. "It IS hard to do that put of St. Paul with three' 
centers located in diverse spots in the state-. 

**ln no way did HECB dictate how, the projects should 
function. This is a proper role for coordination. The Board 
maintained a Ipw profile yet provided- the marfa'gemerit 
necessary for- them t6 succeed/ - 

"It shows that the motivatiort must come from the 
people who gain the most. We couldn't fo,r%e feed them to 
succeed. They had to decide. The Board provided adminis 
trative and ntenagenrient support.^' ; , """''"^^^ 



Minnesota centers recognized h'ationally 



Minnesota's success In meeting post- 
seqondary education needs In three areas 
through the regional center approach has 
been recognized nation^ly during the 
past few months. 

- Minnesota has been named one of 
six states to be studied as pan of a Ford 
Foundation-funded national project exam- ' 
ining efforts to organize and support post- 
secondary education on a regional basis. 

The two-year , s'tudy is to 'be cj„-. 
ducted by the Center for Higher Education 
at Pennsyi;^la State University under a 
$113,700 grant from the Ford Founda: 
tion. Minnesot^^f selectee;! because it is* 
one of the frfs't states to move toward 
regionalism in response to enrollment 
O iges and fiscal constraints. 
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The study is aimed at advancing the 
level of understanding and encouraging 
the developrfient of regionalism in state 
planning, policymaking and resource al- 
location for colleges and universities. ^ 

In-depth studies will 'be made -of 
regionalism in Minnesota, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, IHihois and California. 

In a preliminary survey on rjegipnal- 
ism, Prof. S'.V. Martorana.of Pennsylvania 
State discovered that 31 states already 
are actively engaged Pn som& degree of 
regionalism* as one aspect of long-r^ge 
, planning for, and coordination of, post- 
secondary resources;^ 4$ differetit plans 
Jot regionalization either were in' effect or 
under study -for* adoption in those 31 
states; and 9 Mates bad spec?fically en- 
couraged regionalization by statutory 
language. 

Rochester has been sel^ct^d as one of 

• .. ■ 4- ■ : 



six model communities to be studied in a 
nationwide research projection cont!rnulng , 
^education opportunities for people seek- 
j<||m1d-career changes*. 

Focus, of the project wflTbe on the 
Rochester regional center, {ts'participating 
^ mstijttitions and advisory task forces. - 

. Tbe* projects will be- conducted by 
researchers from the Center for Research 

^ and Devetopmen^^in Higher Education at 
the>Unlversity of California Berkeley. It 

* is sponsored by the Division of Com- 
munity Development" and Continuing ' 

Educatlon^k) the ij.S. Office of Education. 
» \ - ' 

The sfudies wilt involve site visits, 
. consultations, 'Extensive -surVeys pf post- 
secondary edufation^il resources and an 
examination <f formal and informal In-- 
stitutionaj refatioriships already in effect. 
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Range center fills gaps; expands services 



Despite the presence of many lower* division institutions 
on the Range, residents had sought upper division and graduate 
progrann offerings for many years, \ 

For a time there* was agitation for a four-year college. But 
, wrth the development of .the University of Minnesota's Dulyth 
campus only 60 miles away, suppgrt for a four-year Range 
institution was localized.^ * \ 

Recognizing the many unmet needs, Virginia State Repre- 
sentative Peter X. Fugina in 1971 introduced a bill in the. 
Minnesota Legislature to establish a Range regional center. No . 
action was taken that year, but the Rhnge centqr was included^ 
in theO 973 enabling legislatiof>. " ^ 



' RANGE CENTER 

Date Opened: May 1 974 • 

Headquarters: Rgom v50, 
Mesabt Community Col- 
lege,- Virginia, Minnesota 
55792; 

Coordinator: Patrick 
Baudhuirt , • . * 

Service Arca^ With Virginia 
as a reference point, 50 
miles east to Ely, 60 milfes 
we^t to Grand Rapids,'100 
miles north .to Inter na*- 
tional Falls. 

Participating Institutions: 
UVID, Bemidji State Uni- 
versity, Mesabi Community- 
College, Rain^ Ri^er Com- ' 
jnuoity College, Cpllege of 
St.. iScholastica, Hibb'mg 
Conimunity Colfegey* Eve- 
leth AVTI/Hibbirlg AVTI, 
Vernrillibh Com muni ty 
CoHege, Itasca, Community 
College. • :• 

. Advisory Structure: North^^' 
, ^ eastern 'MihriesotaAHiSher 
Education CoiihcX — in» 
.eludes citizens from area' 
comirhUnities and repre- 
^s^ntatfyes of participating 
/jnsUtutions.^ •/ v 

..Chaifinan: Hon./Rctcr X; 
I^u^lna ^ V W 

Center. Phone: 218-741- 
2410 ^. . 



An advisory grou p of 
Range community leaders* and 
institutional repiesentatfvcs 
first met September f9, 1973 
and selected Fugina xfiaicman. 
The advisory task force'now is 
called th'it Northeastern Min- 
nesota Higher*£ducation Coun- 
cil.* It is an important part of 
the center's operation. 

In M^rch- 19^4, Pat Baud- 
huin of Hoyt-^Lakes was api- 
pointed coordinator. He was 
assigned primary.responsibility 
for developing the project, 
council members, sttJdents and 
college officials' agree that his 
tireless effort* have been a 
major reason forjhe project's 
success. • , • 

Actual operation of tfie 

Project began in May 1 974 
hen the center office ppened ■ 
at Mesabi Community College 
in. Virginia. From the start, all 
activities under the*center were 
developed on a Range-wide 
^'sis. 

The direction of the Range 
project has been shaped in part 
by the* large geographic area it 
covers, by thS cuErenteConomic 
upsurge on the Range, and by 
the residents' lortg-standing 
kppi;eciation for education. 



A major challenge has been attempting'to serve the large 
geographic rtJgfon, orte that has cluster^ of populated areas 
but no*c;entral focus of population. The region includes 13 
communities with popufatiops of 5^000 to jO.OOO anti three 
communities with populations over 10,000. Within the region 
is a substantial. Indian population which has been looking to 
rhd" post -Secondary institutions for' better service,- and now 
with some "help from the center is receiving it. 

Due Jo the geographic characteristics, the center must try 
to find coalitions of interested people of sufficient* size to 
merit a course offering. Often courses are compacted into . 
short time periods to d/aw studegts from a 90-mile radius. In 
this way, thfe center can redOce some of the travel problems 
faced by both stu,dents and faculty, 
^^^velopment of the q^xt^x comes while the Range is 



experiencing an ecohomi^tjoom with heavy* investments ot , 
new construction- capital, influx of highly skilled labor, and ' 
the growth of ^taconite and related industries* One effect of 
the boom is'an increased demand fpr retraining and upgrading 
-*of people in those industries. t - a 

For most social* and ethnics groupyon the Range, the prd- 
visibn of , educational opportunVties for their children alway\ 
^has been a priority. TFiis apprcciation*of education is reflected 
in^ the pride Range residents tak^ in their elementary and 
secondary schools and their continued support for community 
colleges and vocational-technical institutes. 

• Enthusiastic support by Range residentsifor education has 
spread to the new regional center. Most people think the 
experiment is working well. 

fek 20 years agp that this was a realistic solution to the 
needs," Fugoia said. "It took 10 years for the idea to get going, 
aQd then this approach became noticed nationally." 

"It's working-out better than I thought it might," said 
Emil Erickson of Virginia, vice president of the HECB diM for- 
mer, instructor atahe community college intVirginia. "When it 
was set up, we were unsure. We were experimenting, it might 
work or it might not. This one is working. 

"fiere on the Rahge it is a little more difficult to organize 
due to t!np distances between people. But Pat (Baudhuin) has 
done a resourceful job in exploring needs and working them 
into program proposals." . ^ ' ■ 

"The project takes a number of years to develop," said 
Vladimir Shipka of Grand Rapids. 

'"You don't start up without problems," said Shipka, a 
former stat£ senatoi^who is both' a member of the HECB and 
the center's advisory" council. "YouVe dealing with institutions 
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Range center eases burden^ for defe^fnmed sfudenfs.^ ' 



Rfesidqnts of Miraresota's Iron Range 
take their education^eriously. 

Consider tbe experiences of Harold 
Braaten and Bill Moraski. Braaten, who 
lives In'Blwabik, and Moraski, who lives 
in Hoyt Lakies, worke^i on their college 
degrees for about s^yen years. They 
both graduated at"^ the end* of spring 
quarter in T976 with B.S. degrees' in 
Industriaf Technology. 

(7 

But it wasn't easy for the two, 

determined Erie Mining Company em- 
^ pidyees, ^ • • 



Braaten earlier had, completed an 
A.S. degree at Virginia junior College^ 
Moraski had taken classes at.Mesabi 



^Community tdlege. \ 

Then for five years they commuted 
120 miles round.trip^ three or four pights 
a week to. take (fourses at the Universky 
of Minnesota's Duli/th'campus. 

Yet after five years tPley were still 
a long way from obtaining their degrees. 

* Then three years ago, the develop- 
ment of an experimental post-secondary 
education< center -on" the .Range helped 
change their situation. 

Shortly after the project began, 
^Moraski, a welder with Erie Mining » 
since 196p,< and- Braaten, an electrician 
With the 'company since 1960, joined 
forces with the center's' coordinator 
PatBaudhuin. 



Through theitvef forts and efforts by > 
Bemidji State Univ^ersity officials, ^lans 
' wer.^ ^completed for Bemidji Sate to 
offer a B.S. degree*in Industrial Tech- 
nology on the Rang/. 

As^ pioneers ftr the first major 
" degree program on the Range, Braat^n^ 
47, and Moraski, S7,-encountered some 
ffiistratlons. But the two veteraos grad- 
uated* Both -were promoted recently to 
.supervisory positions wi^th Erie Mining 
' Company. * * 

*'rfn grateful for the center's help,"- 
said Moraski, who claims he still would 
he driving* to Duluth if necessary. I 
think it's a good program and has much 
potential. I»wo,uld like to see the regional 
center go well. A lot of people want it." 



r 



thaff traditionally regarded their oWn prerogatives jealously. 

* Bq.t the institutions are coming'around now/' 
The center can be proud of several major accbmplish- 

ments, says former HECB Executive Director Richard C. Hawk. 

"The center has filled several gaps in services and has 
encouraged existing institutions to expand tKeir range of ser- 
vices appropriatefy," he said. **lt has created and maintained a 
. healthy dialogue using the council as a focus. There has beefi a 
♦ very significant increase in non-teacher education* opportu- 
nities. New programs some not available at all^b^fore - have 
been developed." ^ » * 

Residents of region respond positively 
^ Bas^d on enrollments, the response by residents has been 
positive. For the 1974-75 school year^ the first full year of 
. operation, 1 ,526 persons reg^tered for 66 courses. There were 
^ 42 ejducation-related course! drawing 87.2 students „and 24 
non-education coursed attracting, 654 students. During the 
1975-76 school year, 1,817 persons registered for 94 courses. 
There were 47 education-related courses drawing 892 students 
and 47 non-education courses attracting 925 students. 

This year approximately ^,400 s^tudents have registered 
for 86 coyrses. « , • , 

. Courses have been offered in^Aurora, Babbitt, BiWabiJ<, 
Chisholm, €ly/Eveleth, Grapd Rapids, Hibbing, International 
Falls, N-ashwairk, Virginia and the Nett Lake Indian* Reserva- 
- tion. . ^ . " - 

The courses have been provided -by UMD, BeTnidji Sfete 
University,, Mesabi C^ommumty College, Rainy River Com- 
^ muhity College, and St. Scholastica. . ' 

As a result of the center's activmes, improved usaof space 
and facilities has been achie^^ed. In fact, parking and classroom 
space now are ^t a premium most nights. Courses have been 

* offered'at community college 'facilities, AVTI facilities, and" 
. secondary 'School facilitie^m the region. 

Surveys conducted' during the firsf two* years found that 
60 percent of the students takiag courses through the center 
were male and 40 percent were veterans. Fifty-five percent of 
the -^tudemsVere lo the 26-55 age groi/p. TheTcomposition^has; 
changed somewhat this year with fewer veterans enrolling and 
the per<fen(age of women up to 50 percent. 

Students came from^59 communities, about half, under, 
^ onn ocople. The majority of^stu'd^nts^were teachers, but stu- 
y gj^^epreserKted a wide range of occupations including law 



enforcemen|t personnel, retired dentists, accountants, construc- 
"^ion workers, mining company employees and high school stu- 
dents. ' ' 

Students possessed a variety of educationaf credentials^ 
with about half ^holding bachelor's degrees and 10 percent 
having;earned mais^er's degrees. Educational goals included 
bachelor's degrees, rfv^ster's. degrees, fifth year certificates, and 
other educational certificates; more than 10 gprcent said -they 
enrolled for personal enrichment. " 

Althipugh the early emphasis was on programs for teachers, 
the center now coordinates a much wider variety of programs 
rahging from a major in Industrial Technology offered by 
Bemidji State to shorter, specialized courses requested by 
residents. 

By spring quaVter 1975, approximately half the'classes 
offered were for^ persons other than, teachers; this was a dra- ^ 
matic change from |all 1974 when only one (^r two courses 

continued on page 6 
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After 19 years, she 
returns to earn degree 

With hefp from the Range .regional center. Norma 
.'Jeanne' Schleppegrell of Hibbing was able to return to ' 
school and. complete her^degree after 19 years. 

In 1946 and 1947 she attended journalism classes- at 
the University of Minnesota. She ^Iso attended Hibbing 
Community College. In 1948 she was married. With seven 
children, she forgot a^ut the degree and "enjoyed being 
part of-a big family. " ' 

''However, with our children growing up, my oW 
yearning for a degree came back,'' she said. **When I heardj.. 
of Mr. $4udhuin (Range project coordinator), I arrangecf 
an interwew with him. H0 gave me lots of suggestions and 
encouragement." ^ v.^ 

. Mrs. Sch^ppegreir worked* as a secrehry-receptionist . 
at Hibbing General Hospital from 1967-1.973i §he served as 
a psychfjitric aide from 1973-1975. 

In October 1974 she enrolled in Bemidji State's Ex- 
,ternat Studies Program and graduated the following summer 
•with a major in Community Services and a special skill 
varea in mental health. 

Having completed her degree, she now is program co- 
ordinator forahe Day Hospital Program, Human-Resource 
Center at Hibbing General Hospital. 



Programs developed, delivered to Range 



continued from page 5 . ' * . 

were^for non-teachers. ^ 

The success of Bemidji State University's Industrial Tech- 
nology Program has demonstrated that a majCf "program can 
be developed and brought to the Range. 

• In 1974 several developments occurred which led to the 
availability of the Industrial Technology degree on tHe Range. 
One was the great interest expressed by veterans, many wanting ^ 
to tak^dvantage of Gl Bill benefits; a second was the start of 
6emidji State's External Studies Program, 
w ' ^ 

Programs require carfeful planning^c^ordination 
In cfrder to offer the program, whichprepares a person for 
aforemanship or mid-management position, extensive planning^ 
and coordination were required.'Altecnatives to deliverirt^ the 
course on the Range were not appealing. For instance, /esi- 
dents'Would have had tocommute 75-135 miles to campus. 

The program w^ developed jointly with community col- " 
lege personnel, Bemidji State University campus staff, center 
staff and community leaders. / 

Th^ experiment has been successful. Several required^ 
courses have been taught by Mesabi Community College staff* 
at the college. Bemidji State has offered courses at several 
facilities - Me?Kbi .Community College, Virginia High School^ 
Eveleth AVTf, Chisholm High School and Kibbing Commul^ity 
College. 

The, most pleasing result is that-several residents who were 
piSneers in the program have achieved their ^oal by earning 
degrees. (See box, page 5.) 

The External Studies Program is a means ©f delivering^ 
some on-campus majors. to a given areajf enough persons are 
interested. The student -fulfills the same requirements as if he 
■or she were on campus in BeAiidji.^ Some of the courses are 
taugl\t by regular Bemidji State ^ftfcillty; pthers are taught by 
adjunct faculty, qualified persons living on the Range who have • 
received approval by the state university to te^ch the course. 

Baudhuiri serves as an intermedi'ary. He helps in assessing 
the demana for courses, advising students and arranging facili- 
ties. ' • . # . 

Under a State Univer^sity 'Board rule, a student needs 96 
credit hours at a four-year institution to graduate and 45 must 
be from Bemidji State. Courses takert on an independent, off- 
campus basis or through extensionxount as residence work. 

Bemidji State courses have been offered' gt Chishplm, 
Virginia, Hibbing, Grand Rapids and International FaMs. Stu- 
dents are enrolling in courses other than Industrial Technology 
such as the community service major, law enforcement and 
others. • - , \ 

Duluth schools offer courses oh Range ' 
UMD has offered several courses on the Range including 
teacher education courses, pre-Master of Business AdministYa- 
tion courses, and several short-term and non-credit courses. 

The College of St. Scholasfica in Duluth has shown an 
interest irf»fffTt!mgout the needs of residents and offering some 
programs. Despite the tuition disparity between Scholastida 
and the area's public institutions, tlje college has offered some 
programs and hopes to deliver future programs. 

The regional center has helped arrange several short, 
intensive continuing education programs' desired by Ra»ge 
residents. Some are non-credit courses which are not offered 
by either the community colleges or AVTIs. 

For example, Principled of Real Estate I and II, a 60-hour 
program approved by the commissioner of securities to meet 
the Minnesota real estate license renewal educational require- 
ments, was offered. 
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le program never had been held on the Range because 



it was felt'that the potential audience was too dispersed. But a 
survey conducted by the regional center office documented the 
need for the program; and more than 30 people enrolled. 

The students, who came^from 1 5 x;ommuf ities, met two 
nights a^week for 10 wi^ks at Hibbing Community College. 
The instructional suff, under the aegis of.the OMQ Continu- 
ing Education and Extension Office, came from Duluth and 
the Range. ^ 

In order to improve the deWv6ry of programs to the Range, 
the center is experimenting with a variety of educational tech- 
nologies in several programs. * 

Chemical depenclency progi-am is popujgr 

One of the most popular of these programs has been the- 
chemical dependency courses. Mental health personnel iden- 
tified a lack of. pre -service and in-service training for chemical 
dependency workers pn the Range, an area experiencing a 
serious chemioal dependency problem. 

Without a 'program on the Range, persons involved in or 
interested in chemical dependency counseling would have to 
pursue coursework outside the area or continue to await the 
development of a program at a local institution. 

But over a 14 month, period, the regional cehter worked to^ 
^ arrange for the program to be offered on the Range. The pro- 
gram and credits are provided by the University of Minnesota 
School of Public Health, and the courses are offered tbfough 
the UMD Center for Continuing Education. , , 

The center staff assists in the operation of the program. 
Baudhuin orders the^ tests, monitors exams and sends therh to 
Minneapolis to be graded. %our^ are offered one night a'week- 
at Hibbing Community jColJege.] ^ 

The program consists primarily of video t^pe lectures • 
suppkmented by local Facilitators (psychiatrists,. physicians, 
psycrfologists), other cpursework and a clinical internship. 

Some 35-40 persons have enrolled each' time the program! 
his been offered.* i ^ ' - 

A series of video tape lectures was provided. for area en- 
gineering graduates v^o were prepacing to take the -national 
exam. The^Minnesota State Board'of Arc+iiXecture, Engineering, 
Land Surveying and Landscape Archi^lure administers a 
sequence of exams |o certify professional engineers. 

No engineering review program h»ad beep available out- 
sifie the Twin Cities area. And the only alternative for'Ra'nge 
area engineers sefeking study materials for the state engineer-in- 
training exam was self-directed study and review of old college 
tests. ^ ^ ' . ' ^ ' 

But the ceriter obtained a 19/2 hour.series of color, video 
tape cassette review lessons and home study niaterials from the 
College of Engineering, at Iowa Sute University under a lease 
arrangement. A ^10 week non-credit series consisting of two. 
session^ a week«at Hfcbjng and Virginia was at'ranged. 

In fall 1976 a six credit coursq for nursing homp.ad|7iinis- 
trators was offered in Virginia. The long-term care administra- ' 
- tion program usually is offered at the' University of Minnesota 
School of Public Health, gut with iht^erest in the course ex- 
pressed oh 4he^ Range, arrangements were made for instructors 
to fly from the Twin Cities to the Range. 
. * ^ Another group of ^^ge residents, whoni the center has 
helped serve is the Native Americans. The center has assisted 
V Rainy River Community College both in delivering*courses>to 
^\the Nett Lake, Reservation ind bringing studen.ts to the cam- 
pus. Six years ago the collegVenrolled one student from the 
reservation. By 1975, there wpre 54 students from the reserva- 
tion* ferfrol led. The flange centfer recently hired a Native kmrn- 
can adviser under a CETA grant. 
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And the advisory council has supported the policy in 
* which Rainy River waives out-of-state tuition fees for residents 
of the Fort Francis-Rainy River Ontario School District. 

In helping to^arrange and coordinate programs for the 
region's institutions, the center is proving that a small amount 
of money^can go a long way. The^'Cgnter operates mainly on a 
small sute appropriation; it received $45,000 for Fiscal Year ' 
^ 1976 and $48,236 for Fiscal Year 1977. Funds are used for 
the salaries of a coordinator and advisor, for supplies and other 
e;spenses. ' • 

In addition, ihe center has been aided by a $50,000 grant 
from the Iron Range Resources and Rehabilitation Commission. 

This money is being used to meet special needs that 
cannot be afforded ^in. any other way. For examplQ„ sub- 
sidies ranging from $175 -to $2,500 have been provided in 
r * , ^ 

"There \is' 00 question that the center has got the in- 
stitutions talking 'to each other more. You can yiv^ lip 
service, to cooperation but we're competitive^ Competition 
has created* some barriers but the regional center has helped 
, Overcome them ..." , 

' *^-Richard Kohlhase 

cases where an institution is experimentiQg with a new bffer- 
ing; the subsidy serves as a back^ for the institution. In most 
. cases; -need for the course has been *documente4 but some un- 
oertamty exists whether enough students will enroll to pay for 
it- . - 

Extensive planning occurs before a subsidy is approved. 
Then, a memorandum of agreement between the councitand 
the institution is drafted apd signed. 

Proceedsof the grant have been used for such activities ^s 
•the Video tape self study program fgr professional engineers, a 
coordinated effort to 'improve in-seryice-tfaining for Native 
* Ameriean teacher ai<^es on tha NelfTlake Indian Reserva-tion, 
the devejxjpment of ^he Industrial Technology Program and- 
pceparatory courses f6r the master*s prograrh- in business ad- 
ministratrt)n. Programming via-KAXE radio in Grand Rapids^ 
. and COAX cable TV in Hibbing has been supported. Experi- 
ments in progranrvT^in^ via satellite are planned. 

In each case^he maximum subsidy has been that.'portion 
of the total expense that participating institutions have not 
been able to meet either through tuition income or available 
'institutional fun ds\ 

"The experience with these limited funds at the Iron Range 
Center has demonstrated that important services can be stimu- 
lated and delivered with<»lrfie availability of modest subsidies," 
Hawk said- ' ^ 

Representatives^ of area institutions who serve on the ad- ' 
visocy council agree that the project has created a greater 
awareness ^of post-secondary opportunities and made them 
nnore accessible.. The center has identified ne'eds in the area 
and^provided a mechanism for addressing them; it has increased 
use 'of their schools' facilities and has enabled several institu- 
tions to take risks in attempting to serve the region- 
H "There is no question that the center has got the JnstitD- 
^ tions Ulkingto each other more?* said Richard Kohlhase, dean 
of Instruction at Mesabi Community College. 'lYou can' give lip 
service U) cooperation but we are competitive. Competition 
has created some barrier^, but the regional center office has 
helped overcome them. We have examples of institutions 
through the centeMr^^ipg^to cooperate for the benefit of the 
students; circumstances jn the* past may have preclutled this, 
cooperation. ' , 

**U takes a real effort to get all educational enterprises to 
be more student* centered than self-centered.' The regional 
project helps us overcome institutional inertia, and it has 
made all institutions become more introspective. This is good 
and jt is breaking new ground in higher education. I dpn't feel 
O r education responsive to change. In-KouSe changes are 
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slow to materialize and sometimes it takes an outside catalyist 
- n9t interference - to make us more cognizant." 

"A^/first I was' a little skeptical* about how the center 
would work," said UMD Provost Robert Heller. "8ut*l have 
been impressed by the accomplishments. 

"A resident director makes aH the difference in the world. 
Pat Baudhpin has informed the institutions of the Tieeds on 
the Range. Before, someone at an institution would say he 
wouldn't jnind teaching a course. But little wa^ done \o dete^-C 
mine what programs Range residents wanted. Now wa*re find- 
ings giit. The center Jias made a significant contribution^nd I 
_ feel there will be greater cooperation and participation." 

Despi]te the center's success, some problems and concerns 
have arisen.iThe most serious concerQS involve charges^of un-. ' 
fair competuidn among institutions iind duplication of program |r 
offerings. * . { 

Baudhuin says tkat tfJeT)roblem of competition among 
institutions existed before the center opened. The problen^ is 
inevitable when several institutions are involved ifi providing 5;, 
educational services, he says. 

He also acknowledges th^t some instances of duplication 
in course offerings have octurred. Often this was due to poor 
communication. Now, however, the center attempts to help 
determine which institution'is the approprtat^'^bae to provide 
programs. . 

"Most of these 'questions are resolved amicably/*"B2tttd- 
huin said. "Caution is reqi>ired by all. We've provided through 
the center a vehicle to discuss and resolve tht problems easier. 
Now, people from the institutions are sharing information and 
ideas.^' . 

Another concern is*the availability of faculty to teach on . 
the Range. But the^ response from institutions has been good 
with many faculty ^embers traveling long distances to Range 
communities.- ^ ' . , 

Atterfnpts have been m"a<je to provide transportation to 
drive stuaents from ^distant areas to course locations, f)ut ' 
efforts to secure subsidies for this have been unsuccessful- 
Some local college officials are concerned about the 
limited num^ljer of University of Minnesota extension credits 
that a person can apply to a master's degree. They feel that* 
the clientele for these pr^rams would double if the residency ♦ 
requirements'were eased. 

Overall, however.- the center has'helped individuals find 

**A resident director maizes all the difference' in the 
' world. Pat Baudhuin has informed the institutions of the 
needs on the Range . . . The center has made q significant * 
contribution, and I feel there will be greater cooperation 
and participation,'' 

) - Robert Heller 

eduCj«ional opportunities, assisted individVJal^assessment,couti- 
seling and career planning, and has developed programs for 
groups with special needs. • 

Yet several challenges remain. And Range offic^Is- are 
optimistic that the- center can provide additional upper divi- 
sion and* graduate programs, meet industry's needs for re'- 
training employees and helf^ residents fulfill.other needs. 

Besides the need of many adults for traditional degree , 
programs that are offered off campu\, othel* residents seek the * 
opportunity to wOr.k tcJWard a degree in specially-designed 
programs. Baudhuin says that^many adults could design their 
own learning plan around a vo'tational -or life-long avocatipnal 
Interest by building on what they already have learned rather 
than following a prescribed curriculum- ^ '/ 

He points out that the state has the mechanisms to 
achieve this goal such as the University^ Without Wallsj^t the 
University of Minnesota and Metropolitan State University in 
St. Paul. Both of these institutions shouid be enco^uraged to 
expand their serviced statewide,''he says. Also the us^f a 
^ * continued on page 8 
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Baudhuin outjines short and long-range goals for center. 

continued from page 7 • . • .* 

mobile adpiissions/advising service/ vehicle should be con- ^ 
sidered. 

Finally, many adults require thattheir skiHs and abilities be 
verified in terms o( commonly accepted academic terms such 
as credits or degrees. A regional academic evaluation and 
certification service together with a "credit bartk" should be 
available to every Minnesotan, Baudhuirr says. These services 
could be offered in conjunction with the mobile unit, * 

Baudhuin recently outlined several short-term goals for 
the center. They include the successfuJ introduction of pre- 
^BA courses from UMD, regularly scheduled continuing edu- 
cation courses in long-term care from the University of Minne- 
sota, the introduction of a labor leadership program (certifi- 
cate or AA degree), the introduction of industrial safety train- 
ing fro*m UMD, continuation of the chemical^ dependency 
counseling program, cable television instruction via Hibbing 
Community College COAX TV and programming at the Iron 
Range Interpretive Center in Chisholm. Many of these goals are 



already*being achieved . ^' 

Long-term goals include completion of a comprehensive 
educationahneeds assessment in northeastern Minnesota funded 
by vacious agencies and cacried out by the /^rrowhead Regional 
Development Commission; the acceptance by^all post-secon- 
dary institutions,'*^gencies and organizations for developing 
policy plans to meet the -challenge of life-long learning for all 
are^ residents^ the availability of non-traditional programs, 
and ''the>iltimate equalization of educational opportunity for 
every Minnesotan in northeastern Minnesota." 

"This is not a recommendatjon for ^ new.structure or new 
institution," Baudhuin ' said. "Equalization can be imple-" 
mented through shared costs, short-term leasing, rcdefinrtion 
of service areas, the inclusion of private institutions in regional 
planning and redevelopment of program coatent and network 
delivery resources." 

"We've only scratched the surface," Fugina said. TWe can 
go farther and deeper. Th» project has no limitations*" 



Enrollments, course^ increase dramatically . 

Rochester' center spurs, degree offerings 



Some upper division courses were offered in Rochester 
before 1973, and to a limited extent, S9me baccalaureate and 
graduate degree opportunities were available. * ' 

But ho four-year institution existed to serve the approxi- 
mately 90,000 people in this-^putheastern metropolitan'area. 
Too often, obtaiijing a degree required a major investment in 
*tlme, travel and money - an investment that many residents 
found difficult to make. 

This situation existed even though an urgent neecfto pro- 
vide a broader curricului^i and instructional ^support services' 
arid to increase (fegree opportunities had been documented 
for several years. . 

Studies in the 1960s concluded that|piQre was a signifi- 
cant, unmet nQea for additional post-secondary education in 
Rochester and the surrounding area. 

Convinced of tl^e need* for baccalaureate degree oppor- 
tunities, community leaders attempted to bring Upiversity of 
Minnesota offerings to Rochester. This was accomplished 
through the establishment of a resident director of extension 
.and continuing education by. the University. The extension 
program began in 1966. 

In the late 1960s, the Rochester cortimunity requested 
^that a University branch be established. A'statew/de committee 
to support a branch campus was developed and a study by an 
o/t-of-state consultant in 1970 recommended- that a new, 
four-year institution ie Rochester should be established under 
the University. 

Th^ 19^1 Legislature asked the HECB to assess the pos- 
sible need for additional public institutions in the southeastern 
'area ofjhe state ar\d the implications for existing institutions. 

For the most part, testimony from Rochester citizens and 
University officials indicated important advantages in estab- 
-siir^;*.^ a University campus in or near Rochester. 
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But presentations frpm representatives of other com- 
munities and institutions in the area reflected concern that a 
University campus in Rochester Would result in unnecessary 
dufilication ot programs and mighr have a negative impact on 
existing institutions. ♦ ^ • 

Following its $tudy, the HECB 'recommended that the 
1973 Legislature establish a consortium. The purpose df it^ 
would be to offer, or arrange to have offered, courses and pro- 
grams at the upper division and graduate level whjch could be 
developed cooperatively by existingjnstjtutlons. 

The 1973 Legislature authorized and funded the thpee 
centers; and the cRochester center, involving several public and 
private instiSltions in the region,*was established. It is designed 
to provide studies leading to the bachelor's and master's 
degrees. 

^ AfteF^ almost four years, the Rochester^center is flourish- 
ing.* ' 

Enrollments and cpurse offerings l}ave increased -dra- 
matically. During 1 973-7*4 there were over 200 courses offered 
with 1,500 headcount registrations, during *1 975 there were^ 
450 credit classes offered with a headcount registration of 
8,715, and another 107 non-credit classes enrolled more than 
3,734. • . ' * 

In 1976-77 for two quarters, 4,549 persons have enrolled 
in 238 crctdit'courses. During fall quarter 3,205 persons en- 
rolled m 1 24 'non*credit classes. 

Students vary widely in age, educational background, 
occupation and goals^ however, 'a few generalizations can be 
made.' i 

Most students range in age from their early 20s to 40§ and 
50s. They are beyond the traditional age for college and 
probabjy have experienced some interruption in their educa- 
tional careers. Because they i are adults, they have commit- 
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ments to their jobs, families and communities as well as to 
their education. 

Because of these commitments mos4^ltudents prefer to- 
attend school part time, and they require conveniently 
scheduled classes in accessible locations. 'Most of these students, 
would find it impossible to commute to classes at varfous 
campuses in the region, and they probably would not go to 
school at all if the opportunity were nolavailable in Rochester. 

FoP some students, the center provides an opportunity for 
continuing education in their profession; for others it is a. 
chance to earn advanced degrees and obtain better jobs. Still 
other students attend classes hoping to. change careers by 
acquiring knowledge in a n^w field. The primary^ motivation 
for some is personal enrichment. • 

Many students are preparing to re-enter the wock force by 
•updating knowledge in a particular field or by learning about 
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a new one. In this category 
are many women, who, after 1 0 
or* 20 years in their homes not 
oa\y lack marketable skills but 
affo lack confidence in their 
ability to perfocm academically 
and on the job. 

The average ag^of-students 
is 36. Approximately half re- 
side in Olmsted County and 
another 40 percent live in the 
immediate Region 10 counties 
which surround Rochester. 

According to a receht sam- 
ple of responses from students 
interviewed at the consortium 
office, about half (186) were 
between the ages,of 26 and 35; 
11 were over 36, and ^0 stu- 
dents were in the 20-25 age 
group. 

One hundred students had 
obtained an AA degree or its 
equivalent; 166 students had 
earned bachelor's degrees and 
48 had mastery's degrees. The 
largest number of students, 
152, wanjed^to earn master's 
degrees and 1 1 9 wa>ited lo eaYn 
bachelor's degrees* On*e hun- 
dre4 fifty * students were en- 
rolled in degree programs and 
218 were not; 72 said they 
planned lo enter 'degree pro- 
grams. 



Of these students pursuing degrees, 78 were working on 
bachelor's degrees and 66 were waking on master's degrees! 
Of these students^ 94 were enrolled in Winona with 25 en- 
rolled at Mankato State University and 15 at the University of 
Minnesota.' 

» ' Subject areas in which students expressed. the most in- 
terest were nursing, elementary education, counseling, phy- 
sical education and the master of busirless^dministration. 

Program offerings are developed by a group of representa- 
tives from participating' institutions. This group includes 
people who have primary responsibUity for administering 
extension and off-campus programs for their institutions. 
Q this institutional groupjneets once a m6nth; its main 
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activity is to prepare a joint schedule which lists all the courses 
to be' offered each quarter by the participating institutions. 
In doing this, the group assesses thev demand for courses and 
' checks to make sure that duplication is^avoided. 

The de\(elopment of working relationships ainong insti- 
tutional representatives is one of. the* consortium's prinrtary 
achievements. Hawk says. 

"The group has been effective in attempting to plan, 
especially for the next quarter and beyond,*' Hawk said. "It is 
effective^ in solving some problems, particular^ whQre com- 
petitive factx)rs or differences in perception exist. Jhe group 
is effective in helping everyone at the consortium office realize 
who in Rochester wants to be served." 

This high level of coordination in Rochester ij reflected 
in publication of the joint schedule. It is printed twice each 
quarter in the Rochester Post-Bulletin, and the institutions 
share in paying-for the full-page ads. The joint schedule also is 
distributed ^t various events and is mailed to man.y residents. 
It reachesTjetween 20,000 and 30,000 households. 

"Its bfggest payoff is in providing an aggregate hsting on 
one sheet of all courses offered in one quarter in Rochester by 
all institutions," Wakefield said. 

Students, often having visited an adviser first, select their 
courses from the joint schedule. The schedule helps solve stu- 
dents' logistical problems and helps eliminate errors in filling 
out registration forms. The use of the schedule saves students 
the time of reading all t(ie brochures describing programs and 
courses offered by each institution. 

continued on page 10 
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Advising, is imporfont part of each center's operation ' 



You want to complete your college 
degree or earn an advanced degree. You 
want to t^ke courses that will help you 
pursue a new career. Or maybe you 
just wint to take a class for the fun of It. ' 

But .it's been 20 years since you last 
took a college ^:ourse, and you have 
fears.rfHout going back to scliool. " 

Explorijig available alternatives and 
makirtg a,. decision on post-Secondary 
education is now much easier for resi- 
denti cif the Rochester, Iron Range or 
Wadena^ areas thanks to the advising ' 
services at the center*offices. 

.Advising is an importai>t*part of^' 
each center's operation. The primary 
function of the advising programs is to 
inform students about- opportunities in 
•the region and to communicate stu- 
dents' needs to^ participating institu- 
tiofis. ' 

- Each center ha3. an advising co- 
ordinator on its staff. In Rochester, 



Joyce Meyers works half time , tor the 
^consortium staff. Also working part- 
time in the consortium office are ad- 
.visers from' Winona State. 

As the central adviser in Rochester, 
Ms. Meyers often is the first person a 
student^ will see at the consortium of- 
fice. She knows the problems a student 
may encounter; she knows how to cut 
the red ;ape. 

»Ms. .Meyers" looks at the student's 
background and refers the student td the 
appropriate institution. She may help 
arrange for the student to talk to one* 
of Wrnona State's advisers. She may set 
up an appointment- with a community 
college counselor or suggest that the 
student contact an advjser at the llni- 
versity extension center just down the 
road. * 

hor some studenlSj advibing is quite 
simple. The-, student comes in vyith 



clearly defined goals and ne^s ^infor- 
mation onxour^es, schedules and degree 
^-equirements, or needs assistance with ^ 
applications, registration x^r transfer of^ 
credit. * « 

Registration form$*and other infor- 
mation from all participating instituti'ons 
are available'in the consortium office. 

Ofher'students need more assistance. 
Some'are ambivalent at first and some- 
what intimidated because. they've been' 
away from academic cour'5es for so lonjgt 
these students may need much supfjidirt 
at the beginning. • ; ' \ , \ 

Planning a student's goals and pro- 
grams is ^a typTi of negojialiba process, 
says Project Coordinator WUbur Wake-^ 
field. 

**A student's first request may 
sound impossible but often i.t turns out 
that something can be arranged or 
worked out. Advising is the most under- 
rated part of the operation." 



Several, degree programs now available 



con tinued from page 9 ^ 

Most offerings are standard programs which institutions 
bring to Rochester; however^ 20 to 30 percent of the program^ 
ming is special. An institution may provide a special workshop 
or seminar, or a professor may adapt a course to students' 
particular needs. Many co\jrses are offered in response to needs 
expressed by students in ph^one conversations, surveys and 
interviews; some courses, are suggested by companies and 
other organizations. V 

Tuition rates vary depending on the institution offering 
the course and whether it is taken for graduate, undergraduate \ 
or no credit. 

Since the consortium opened, several dogbee programs 
' ha\?e been offered The University of Minnesota General Col- 
, lege offers two individualized degree programs through its 
continuing education and extension center in Rochester the 
Bachefor of General Studies and the Bachelor of Applied 
Studies. Students in these programs may select a wide variety 
of fields such as human services, chemical dependency, mar^ 
keting, environment and communications. * 



Several Winona State options available 
Several options for the bachelor's degree available 
through the Wrnona State External Studies Program. For 
example, students may earn a B.A. in business administration, 
psychology, social science or chemistry, the Independent 
Major at the College of St. Teresa also available in Roches 
ler. ' 

Master's degrees may be obtained from Mankato State 
University^, Winona State University and the University of 
Minnesota. ^ ^ 

Winona State offers the Master of Science in Counseling 
and the. Master of Science in Education with Learning Dis 
O „ Concentration. Also, Winona State offers the External 
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Master's Degree, an individualized, program designed to fulfill 
the student's obieotives. Mankato State offers the Master of 
Business Admmistratiun, and Master of Science in Instructional 
Media arid Technology. ; 

Besides the focus on degree prografns, additional options 
are available through the^consortium. Programs and courses 
offe.red by Rochester AVTI, RochestcM" Community College- 
and the University of Minnesota may form the b^Sis for stu- 
dents enrcJttmg in upper division degree prograrjjs through a 
participating institution. ^ } 

Through the Wjomen's Institute of Lifelong Learning, St. 
Teresa of Winona offers a series of day courses aimed at prt)* 
viding experiences for women to broaden their-carc^r and life 
goals. As part/TTrhis program, a seminar in Career Education^ 
and life Planning is offered each quarter. The seminar has been 
expanded ^o a five credit course called New Horizons for 
Women. ' 

Many Jbf the consortium programs involve cooperaption 
among institutions. For instance, students interested in busi- 
ness administration can earn an associate degree at Rochester 
Community College, a bachelor's degree from Wi nona State 
University and a master of buHnpss administration from Man- 
kato State University all through the consortium in Roches- 
ter. '4 

Many students are earning degrees 
Although no central record system is kept, it is known 
^that many studenty have completed bachelor's and master's 
degrees by taking tourses arranged by the center; and hun- 
dreds more are progressing toward degrees. For instance, 83 
students recently earned bachelor's degrees through Winona 
State's External Studies Prograrri, and 59 of those students 
look some or most of their courses in Rochester area programs. 

Headquarters for the center is the small office located in 
and provided by Rdchester Community College. It houses the 

li 
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coordinator, several part-time advi^rs and a secretary.^ 

Classes are taught at several locations in the Rochester 
area including the community cQllege, the vocational-technical 
institute, high schools, scbool district offices, hospitals, 
churches, hotels and motels. 

The center* operates on a' small budget from the state - 
approximately $45,000 per .year. In addition, the center has 
received both direct and indirect support from many other 
sources during- the first few years. A three-year estimate of 
this suppori comes to $131,400. ^ 

Many institutions contribute from their existingsbudgets 
by providing courses,'degree programs, faculty, classroom and 
office spke and planning and advising a^sistanccu The Southern 
Minnesota Education Foundation, and IBM have provided 
grants to support the center. • " * ' * 

T|ic center has received several small library grants. 
Generous support from the city, county, hospitals, local school 
districts and others alsoTias been provided. » " 

The heavresr 45urden of making the regional center work 
^ falls on the shoulder's bf its coordinator. Dr. Wilbur Wakefield. 
His mrain responsibility is translating tPfe commufvity's needs 
(or post secondary education to thos^e participatinginstitutions 
^ which can best provide instructional offering^. ^ ^ 

But the job involves much more. It involves bringing to- 
gether a^ variety o'f people from the community and^ area 
institutions who' haVc 'different concerns and interests and 
helping them work together effectively. 

One of the main reasons for the center's suCcess has been 
the participation of con>munity leaders and instftutional 
officials .or;i a local advisory task force. The members meet 
about once' every two months.. They listen to^progress reports 
* from the coordinator and* institutional representatives and 
. exchange ideas^about plans and problems. ^ 

^ "The major accomplishment of the task force has been to 
represent with jsome urgency the needs and desired and aspira- 
tions of the Rochester community," Ha\vk said. **It has pro- 
^ vidcd a climate in which expectations for institutional activity 
can be reasonably expanded. 

. 'The task force has insisted tl\at institutions work together 
and nut engage id unhealthy competitive activities. And it has 
bpen instrumental in crpatirig ar\ environment within the com- 
munity which lb giving this cohsortium approach a chartce to 
prove iiself." - . »• 

vThe consortium has received good grades from the cohn 
muni-ty although 'many residents would have oreferred'a tra-* 
% ditional, four-year institution. Interviews indicated tjiat com- 
munity leaders are satisfM.* with the pro^fcss made by the 
center*and aece'ptance of it is increasing. 
^ Wakefield ackn9wledges that some people still desire a 
f University branch and that t^e conbortiuTO may fall, short uf 
their expectations. 

^'But it is commonly recognized in the community that < 
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upper division and graduate programs develope(J,s|)ut they. say ^ 
that this will depend on th^avaijability of f<jnds. ' ^ ' 

The State University Board's 1978-79 <bienni^budget 
includes almost $75,00(>to WinonV State *UniversityWr par- 
ticipation in the Rochester consortium. . \^ 

^ The continued interest demonstrated by institutioTis in the 
region reflects their satisfaction with the accomplishments nil 
Rochester and potential for further development. . ^ 

Wakefield says the accomplishments include Cliordmation 
efforts in preparing the joint schedule, increasod ^access to 
classes, development of ^4dvlblng, services, improved studpnt 
participation affecting selection of courses and 'programs, • 
growth in inter-institutionai activity, increased use of class- . 
room, space, broadeiied role fo^^facglty, joint, administrative 
efforts, costvsh^ring among institutions,' growth in enrollments 
and planned sequences of offerings leading toidegrees and 
certificates. 

Wakefield adds th'at the jnstitutioe^ have resolved prob- • 
. lems, and duplication has' been eliminSited. If anything, the 



therehas been significant growth in meeting Qducatiunal 
needs," he said. "Gaps still exist. Some courses or majors that 
some desire ^till have not been developed. 'But there is a 
reaction that the ^tylc and. formal is appropriate to. the stu-*. 
dents left here in Rochester." ' v • - 

' Center stimulates beUer communication 
^ Educational planners sayMhat the cfnter has increast^d 
* comnuinication among institutional representatives. 

"Before the consortium; institutions talked very little to 
each other," Hav^k said. "There was a preoccupation with 
structural questions and very little time was "spent on pro- 
grams. ^The consortium, however, h^s.stimulated a significant 
amount of discussion, aboul programs. ' 

And represei^tatives of both public and private institutions 
agree that the center'hlfsMmprbfeB communication and co- 
operation among them with greater efficiencies the resuft. 
Moreover, most ar.e convij;iced that the cpnsortium ap- 
. proach is the only economically feasible way to deliver upper 
Hivi<;ion and graduate programs to Rochester students.^ 
i-nV^Some Institutional representatives would like to see more 



problem is gaps to bFS'fed, he says. 

• "The intensity differences among in^itutions in the 
consortium is no greater than the. differences which may occur 
.within one insthtution," Wakefield said. -The consortiurti has , 
dealt with uncertainly ^nd doubt. The idea some maV ha.ve 
had that colleges cannot cooperate has not held." 

To outgoing Winona State University f^resi^ient Robert 
DuFresne, one of the most interesting aspects is th'at th6 (ex- 
periment is working so well. " ^ \ ^ « 

"One of the mos^ difficult parl^ of the discussion four* 
year^ ago was having anyone un^ers^d what a consortium 
wa?)/' said Du^resne. "I think we'v6 probably given- definition 
to the name*by prganizing one. 

"I don't know of any that work on this scale or exactly 
in this manner, l^think something rathe^^ remarkable has hap- 
pened. A combination o.f elements" was there to make this 
consortium work,^and once things were put into operation it 
did work. What vve^have in effect here is an educational m- . 
stitution of about 4,500 students - probably more consider- 
ing part tim.e students * who are taking ^higher education 
courses right on tfir^ugh to a degree offering la Roch(ister. 
And it's being done without a four-ye^r college in the com- 
munity.. It's done almost Entirely through cooperaprfh. 

^"1 tfiink* it is' probably one of the. best ^xample.s df 
cooperation with an^'tlement of free enterprise ^tfjat I can 
- think of in Jiigher education altTiuugh I don't pretend to know" 
them all. This is unique arid it is highly successful." 

Despite the rapid progress, some concerns rem<p.n - pri- 
marily the availability of adequate space and fjjrfding. ^ 

With the increased awareness of opportunities in, Rochet- , 
ter ^nd growing enrollments, the amount of space available for ■ 
classes is decreasing. ^ ' ^ % * 

The center depends mainly on legislative appropriations 
* w>iich pcovide enough fur the basic operation but httlc-i^ the ^ 
way of flexibility. 

Although considerable di/ect afjd indirect support has V 
'been provided by the community and participatingmstitutionsr^ 
little. risk capital is avaifable. That is; the consortium doesn't 
have funds to use as incentives for developing many programs 
that are-,needed. Funds are limited for providing small sub- 
sidies to institutions for offering essentia courses which roight 
draw fewer* students than the number needed to pay for the 
classes. . ... 

Institutions collect full tuition for courses t^hey offer and 
' are reimbursed by formula based on enrollment. 

The center would like to- improve the usTe of various sup- 
port servi$;es such as library resources..lt would like tO Bftifilore 
further the possibility of mure common tuition rates and im- 
proved transfer arrangements arTiong institutions. 
Many challenges remain. 

*>^akefield says that there is a contijiuing demand" for 
courses fn many sp^^pialized areas as wejl as a continuing de- , 
*mand for new, coordinated program sequences. . • 



continued on page 12 
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Many challenges remain for Rochester cbhsorfrum 



cootinukf from page If 

Hawk sees the main goal as to continue to expand offer- 
ings in area? of documented need, to con^tinue to endourage 
' institutions to work in harmony In providing offerings and to 
expan;f services to some outlying areas in the region^ 

^ "There is no way to tell- how current enrollments will 
manifest themselves in the future," Wakefield ^aid>/'lt -will 
depend on the 3b\\\ty of participating institutions to offer a 
rich mix of programs at convenient times and planned to meat 



needs, ^ometimes-tfTSpiscialized areas. And it will depend on^ 
the continuation of a^ivisipg efforts. It is hazardous to predict, 
and the consortium is not concerned with growth for growth's 
.sake. The important factor h not numbers* but responding to., 
the n^eds of real people who grasp the jopportunity." 
.J' "We're a smalUcooperative organization," Wakefield said. 
"We could be heavily influenced by efforts to expand or slow 
down by key institutions. We are dependent on the good health 
of programs in institutions arid the commitmenPto deliver 
them." 



Wad 



ena expepiment fills void in rural area 




Providing post-secondary education for residents of Min- 
nesota fs no longer-a major challenge in most parts of the state. 

But in a few remaining regions, the state is still exploring 
ways to make opportunities available .without constructing 
new facilities.' 

The experiment at Waderta in west central Minnesota is 
proving that post-secondary education can be provided ineyT 
pensively to sparsely populated, rural areas -when existing 
institutions cooperate and coordinate their resources. , 

Several lower division institutions areJocated in the area, 
but Wadena is 90 miles froj^i four; 4-year institutions. Access 
IQ many desired programs i$*difficultfor people who reside on 
farms and in small towns and villages. 
^ , Recognizing that the educational needs of an increasing 
number of people were not'being met because^of this situation, 
the 1973 Legislature designated Wadena as one of three 
regional centers. 

"The major reason it was established was that the 
represents a void in higher education .delivery in tlie 
said Graba, former state legislator from Wadena ^j)d 
deputy commtss^oner in the State Department of Educ^... 

'The center was developed to fill a^void, and the general 
.feeling is that it has been a Keck of a service to the people of 
the area," he said. ■ 

Election of Wadena site was timely 
The selection of Wadena as a regional center site was^ 
timely. « 

A junior college extension center in Wadena operated by 
Fergus Falls Community College and Brainerd Community 
, College and Wadena AVTI for three years was closing. 

,The extension center experiment was fqnded from com- 
munity college resourceSy,and it became difficul^t for the col- 
leges t<5 afford because they did not receive a special legisla- 
tive appropriation to take polioses off campus. Wadena AVTI " 
provided the facilities and administered the center. 

The project was a modest success, but it was (imited to . 
lower division cpurses and thus only partially met the needs, 
said Fergus Falls President Wesley Waage., 

• Nonetheless, the center is credited with stimulating an 
interest in post-secondary ciducation and providing aM incentive 
for area people to pursue post-secondary opportunities. 

"The extension center pi^ved that three institutions from 
two systems could operate cooperatively," said HECB President 
Donald Hamerlinck. "A shortcoming was that It couldn't offer 
upper division courses. But it paved the way /or the con- 
'sortium." . ^ ^ 

The region had attempted to obtain support for new*in- 
■ stitutions but with stabilizing enrollments and fiscal cpn- 
•strai.nts in the early 1970s this was not considered feasible. ' 

"This is an excellent way to fill the gap without mass ex- 
penditures," Graba said, "h some ways it goes beyond what 
O '"'^y C9"ege could provide.' So many people who are - 
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employed and who want to upgrade themselves can take ad-' 
vap^age of the center. It has begun slowly to help a lot of 
people in the surrounding communities and make them aware 
hf the opportunities." 

"Originally, \ felt I would walk the streets and sell people 
on going to school," Project Coordinator Floyd Hansen said. 
"The area is poorer and Tess ecfucated than most areas of the 
^ state. You have to convince people to pursue post-secondary 
education." \ • 

Former HECB Executive Director Richard C. Hawk points 
out that the area is representative of the northern part^f 
Minnesota and presents a vexing policy question of how to 
provide reasonable access in low density population areas. 

"The situation provides a major challenge in determining 
how well the -state can live up ta its objective of providing 
opportunities at a cost effective basis in an area not adequately 
being served," said Hawk. "If people cannot realistically gain 
access with this type of operation, then we will need to look at 
other ways." 

After more than three years, how well is the experiment 
woi-kinj? 

Hamerlinck says the project has achieve^its objectives. 

"G^^ner^lly speaking it canje at a time when institutions 
Were .consuming a great deal of time focusing on campus," 
said Hamerlinck, who was director of Wadena AVTI when the 
^ project began and now is director of St. Cloud AVTI. *The 
center forced them to look beyond the campus at other in- 
stitutions and missions andjo look at the clientele and needs 
of the*clientele. . 

. "Participation by citizens, by heads of institutions and by 
politicians was good. Anc^the fact thatJr was able to be done 
vi'ith a minimum 6f structure was good. 

"The^big thing is that upper division courses are available. 
Before, there were vocational and loWer division courses, bpt 
the only upper division courses were those brought out for 
public school teachers. Now, they'^have brought m upper 
division courses io several fields." ' 

Hamerljnck said that the Wadena center is reaching many 
communities that weren't toi^ched before. 

• "In a real sense the consortium put a focus os\ educational 
needs in outlying areas not being met," he said. "Nobody 
made a concentrated effort to meet the needs. The center 
created a jpridge betwoert off-campus courses and the efforts 
to meet the needs through coordination." 

* "The center has helped provide a better breadth of 
courses available on'*a scheduled basis," Hawk said. "It has 
greatly expanded the opportunity of students to earn bachelor's 
degrees through external stulJies and has functioned as a 
clearinghouse for people in the region who want post-secondary 
education." 



Wadena project viewed as most critical 
Due* to the geographic and economic character of fhe 

region, the Wadena project is viewed by some as the most 

critical of the three experiments. 

The rural conditions- often make Jt difficult, to attract 

enough students needed for an Institution to afford a course • 

offering. Ifn^^dition, the rcgionr has a high rate of pfoverty. 

Based on enrol Tmcnt figures, the Wadena project has bee% 
successful. The number of students cnr.olling in academic 
coupsgs h4s grown from 489 the first year of thc^^project to 
65^1^^ ^second year and.870*last year. Heaviest enrollments ' 
havc^"^6'$j5rred in fall and spring; winter enrollment has been 
stable siBiSC the project began. ^ 
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^Course offcVings ha\fc in- 
creased from 34 the first year- 
to 50 the second year aad 65 
last year. The number of credit 
hours generated totaled 1,635 
the first ycap, 2,524 the sccoqd 
*year and 2,974 the third year. 

.In the first two quarter^ 
this year more than 700 stu- 
dents enrolled in 54 courses. 
The number of credit hours 
totaled 2,449. 

*Morc than 1,000 students 
have enrolled tn community 
service courses arranged by the 
Wadena center, and more than 
1,1.00 students have enrpllcd 
in vocational courses. % 

Community service courses 
are any educational activity 
which docs not carry academic 
credit. Vocational courses are 
those offered through .the area 
vocationaf-technical institutes 
and which, the Jocal school dis- 
trict is reimbursed by the state 
for the cost. 

Hansen says the center has 
not attempted to duplicate the 
efforts of -the vocational fri- 
stitutes or any o(hcr agencies 
or schools. Rather, the center 
attempts to* assist other agen- 
cies in identifying and meeting 
needs. ' ^ 

Courses have been taught 
in 16 communities. They arc 
Walker, Park Rapids, Mcnagha, 
Scbeka, *New York Mills, Pcr- 
ham, Mbnticello, Dnamia? 
Bramerd, Staples, Bertha, Little^ 
Falls, Long Prairie, Parkers*^ 
Prairie, Wadena and J)ctroit 
Lak^. 



i r A variety of educational backgrounds and goals are repre» 
* fsented among Students enrolled in courses through the center. 
Receht surveys show that women comprise 51 percent of 
students enrolled and men 49 percent. Whien the center began, 
y almosjt twice as many 'women as men were enrolled, but the 
^ ' as naprowed considerably^ 
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Although 20 percent of the men are <feter^ns, many taking . 

advantage, of the GI bill, Hanseg isn't sure if this is a factor in 

the maleiincrease. f « 

»• o v.- 

"The men realize that this is another-way tgADfeak out of 
th'e mold and change occupations," he said. 'The bulk are men 
studying business administration. In short, 1 would speculate 
tliai change of occupation and personal growth are reasons for 
^ more men enrolling.** 

Approximately 51 percent of students enrolled are, 35 or 
older while another 31 percent are between 25 and 34. 'Ac- 
cording to one survey, 70 percent of the respondegts were 
married and 68 percent vtere employed full time; 1 7.9 percent ^ 
were unemployed. Annual income for 59 percent' of the 
respondents ranged fronr) $5,000 to $14,999 while 18 percent 
made less than $5,000 anni/ally. ' • * 

Students have come from 51 area communities. The ser- 
vice area includes communities in a 50 mile radius frqm^v 
Wadena, However, communities adjacent to the area can be.^ 
, .included if enough people express an interest, «and the com- ' 
munity submits a request in writing. ~ 

Half the students said they were working on*a teaching 
certificate, 38 percent were seeking a bachelor's degree, 19 
percent were enrolled for personal enrichment, 15 percent 
were seeking a master's degree, 9 percent were undecided about 
their goals, 2 percent wanted to obtain a Ph.D. ar\d 1 percent 
was'' interested in an associate degree. 
• The center is assisted by an advisory task force. * 

"The task force helps foster a continuing dialogue between 
the community and ^hc post-secondary institutions," Hawk 

\ ^ continued on page 14 
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Wadena project 'has been rewording to oreo residepfs 



To residents 'of the Wadena area, 
- the post-secondary education project 
has been rewarding. Take the case of 
Leo Uselman,- owner of Uselman. Elec- 
tric in Wadena and'a* memben of the 
center's advisory task force. 

^ x'i'm a man of meager education — 
eighth grade - and have been in busi- 
ness for 27 years," he jaid. *'Five years' 
ago we were a small operation doing 
$300',000 to haK a million dollars a 
year. We were skating along and didn't 
have the education or ability to manage 
a bigger business with more capital and 
personneL 



^^began taking 
sifffess manage- 



'Then my partner and I, who has a 
;high * school education, '^'^ 
courses - courses in' busi^ 
.ment, business law, accounting. And 
^ this education has. made It possible for. 
us to^ develop better business methods^ 
and manage m^t. 

"Now, due to the schooling we' 
have t)een able to get and help fronvthe 



people who went on, we have gone from 
a six man operation to one of 22 per-* 
sons and have started another business 
in Clarissa (25 miles soutt>of Waderja). 
It -has been very rewarding. We qow do 
over $1 million in-volume and profits 
are much better. 

"f loyd- Hansen is outstanding and 
has done a lot for this area. I feel'a lot 
can be accomplished if we can do a 
better job* of lettinjg merchants know 
wha^ being done iy this kind of edu- 
cation in a.rural area." 

Mike Gibson, dire.ctor of the Shady 
Lane Nursing Home^in Wadena, shares 
Uselman^'s enthusiasm. 

"Ma^y of the people I meet socially 
or in business have taken one or more 
courses," he said. "You *go down the 
business district and see the men and 
their wives who have been in class and 
the center gets a strong plus from them. 
People are real excited. 

"What I enjc^ the most is that 
peogle can continue their education 



while'at home'and not'have to commute 
90 miles to an institution. It, is made 
aVaHable, and many have the intelligence 
and desire to continue their education 
but don't have the tinrfe. or money to 
commute. The center is the best thing to 
hit town since the vocational school." 

About half 'Gibson's 100-person 
staff has taken courses arranged by the 
center. ^ ■ , ' 

^"The cj>gse s complement our work 
and enJj^ilC^fhe abilities of the staff," 
he sffTd. Staff members have taken 
courses in commlinicatlon, philosophy, 
psychology, business management skills 
and speed reading to narne a few.- . 

-Gibson is espeoially pleased because 
as a member of the center's advisory 
task force he has .requested several 
classes tp be -arranged, ^and they have 
been provided. 

. "I can't think of a time, that I 
wantM a class and it wasn't given," 
Gibs(W said. "Sometimes I felt there 
wasn-t a Chinamen's chance of getting 
the class but Floyd pulled it off." 
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Jnstitutions participate in variety of ways 



continued from page 13 
said "It helps solve problems that arise, it reviews the work ot 
the center sta'f/ on a quarterly basis, and it makes suggestions 
on how coordination and services could be improved." ' 

Hawk says that the task force continuously has empha-"^ 
sized .the need to recognize the special problems that geogra- 
phicatfactors present. 

'Tl^e task force has dealt with^the need to dispel old ter- 
^ritorial boundaries and helped^ support requests to get addi- 
► tional staff supported by CETA '(Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act) funds to \vork with local communities and 
organizations," Hawk said. "The task force has offered special 
support for maintaining public and private facilities for classes 
'and workshops. It keeps legislators apprised ol^developments 
at the center." 

^ Unlike the other two regional centers, the Wadena center 
also* relies on advisory groups from the towns in the region. ' 
Th£se advisory committee^ have been established in 11 com- 
munities; the largest advisory group has 22 mejfnbers but-most 
tot^height or nine persons. 

Members come from a broad spectrum of the community 
but usually include people with a strong interest in post- 
secondary education spch as parents with children of college 
age Of employers concerned about advanced training for their 
employees. The local committees are patterned after advisory 
committees which AVTIs use'forlheir programs. 

Harden says the local committees have been a great help 
in identifying^ needs and assuring a good turnbut for .the 
courses. ' " ^ \ 

Institutional representatives determine course offerings 
Course offerings are determined eacjKquarter by repre- 
sentatives of the participating institution? who me^t with ^ 
Hansen They analyze the, needs that have been identified and 
consider which institutidns^should offer tf\e course, they then 
a Joint schedule which lists the academic and adult 



education offerings for the quarter, the location., time, length 
of class, fees and instructor, Jhe joint schedule is mailed to- 
about 5,000 persons. ' r 

In* this way, the cenj^er serves as a clearinghouse for the 
area.' A student can refer to one comprehensive schedule ^nd 
doesn't have to read throUg^ separate catalogs from each 



from all institutions are avail- 
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institution^ Registration forms 
able at the center office 

These institutions, which, represent all the state's- post- 
secondary systems, participate, \n a variety of ways. They pro- 
vide xourses, programs and degrees, faculty, classrooms and 
ofpce Sf5ace. 

Many programs have been offered. They include a variety 
of general education courses, cjommunity service and vocational 
programs, in-serviqe courses for educators, business courses and 
. some graduate courses in educational administration, psychol- 
.ogy and management science, Several short courses and work- 
shops have been conducted. Most courses are offered at night. 

The center does attempt to arrange sequences of courses or 
several parts of a deg>ee program which will help residents 
achieve their specific educational objectives. .And some degree* 
programs have beea considered. 

A two year degree can be earned from Brainerd Com- 
munity College or Fergus Falls Community College through 
any combination of full-tin(je. part-time, day or evening at- 
, tendance. * • * v 

The first person to earn a degree through the efforts of the 
Wadena center was Joan Brandt of Wadena. She earned an AA 
degree in 197,4 from Fergus Falls Community- College. 5he 
earned 45 credits toward her degree at the extension^ center. 
When the post-secondary education center opened, she was 
able to complete the degree by taking courses offered by 
Moprhead State University, Bemidji State University, Fergus 
Falls-Community College and Brainerd Community College. 

The University, of Minnesota offers two individualized 
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degree programs, the Bachelor of General Studies and the 
Bachel9r of Applied Studies. Thejse are programs in a variety of 
fields and often include work-study projects, internships and 
individual study projects, 

Students fnay obtain degrees through the external studies 
program at Bemidji State, Moorhead State or St. Cloud State> 
Several options are available. 

A growing number of people from the Wadena area are 
enrolling in Bemid}i State's External Studies Program, says 
Lorraine Cecil, the program coordinator. Several h^ve grad- 
uated. 

In the Wadena area, ^gemidjl State is* providing several * 
general education classes. Anji the ^institution is serving people 
pursuing several majors. There are 1 8-20 degitee candidates in 
vocational education, about six Community Service majors and 
several in Criminal Justice and Law Enforcement.* ^ . 

* Moorhead State has offered a wide range of courses. 
Several persons are interested in the External Studies Program. 

Students in external studies take courses at the Wadena 
center when they are applicable to* the degree program. It is 
difficult for Moorhead State to offer all the courses required 
for the degree in Wadena because there aren't enough students, 
to justify providing them. Thus, students pursuing a degree are 
encouraged to take indepertdent study coursSes or take courses 
from other institutions such as Bemidji State or Fergus Falls 
Community College. 

'There is no way that -enough courses could be offered in 
Wadena to fulfill aJI the rdquirerfients for a degree and there 
are some hardships In getting the degi'ee," said Audrey Jones\ 
director of the Moorhead program. "We are exploring a variety" 
of wa^s to mee| the needs such as use of educational TV prp- 
grams and home instructional packages. Some people drive'to 
the campus for a course whicH^is not easy>." ^ i 
^ ^ Moorhead State isjimited in tfie number of classes it can 
ffer because of smallenrollments. A class must enroll about 
0 students to break even financially. Enrollmerits in Moorhead 
State courses have ranged from five or six students to 25. 

"Some courses with small numbers, were run at a loss, but 
we conducted'' them because we felt»they were* in the best 
Interest of the center since we knew It was young and just 
getting started,*' said Ljrry Jones, continuing educatipn direc- 
torial Moorhead State. 

Given the demographic makeup of the peglon, there may 
never be a pool of students" big enough for a self supporting 
' class but people still have a right to them, he §aid. ' . 

A subsidy provided by HECB to make up the differeace 
needed to support the classes could be important, he said. 
Subsidies in selected cases are noNy provided on the Range 
center which has some discretionary funds for this pui;pose; 
Wadena doesn't. 

- • . » , ' 
Participation by institutions is good 
Hawk ^nd Hansen say they are satisfied with the response 
demonstrated by the institutions. ' * 

"In many cases they Have taken losses to^fifl needs, even if ^ 
it means exposing a small numiber of students to a course for 
the*first time," Hansen said. * ^ 

Most officials of institutions whicfi participate in, (he 
project agre" that it has provided opportunities that otherwise 
Wouldn't be available. They ar? sympathetic to the difficulties 
,of serving a sparsely populated area and to the financial prob- 
lems of taking courses off campus. ^ 

Most institutional representatives agree that the center has 
•provided service in fostering cooperation among different types 
of iQstltutions, In eliminating. program duplication, In providing 
^ iced tralpmg for AVTf Instructors and iff helping Identify 
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needs for the institutions to meet. But^some officials say that 
needs should be assesseid in a more systematic n^anner. Though 
some question aspects of the center's operation, tKey look 
- ^forward to resolving the problems and making the project more " 
effective. ' . * . ' . 

"The center has provided .a great service to Staples - Iri 
providing my staff and staff of other.AVTIs - with courses," 
'says^Mike Matanich, director of Staples AVTI and a member . 
of the Wadena advisory task force. » 

Eight Staples %VTI s^ff members .hW earned their 
•bachelor's degrees and^re pursuing master's degrees as a riesult . 
of the center's .effort in arranging^ courses from the state uni- 
^sities. * > : * , • 

' '*Befor)&, these people had no opportunity to pursue the 
degre^'** Matanich said. -'Of nriy staff, more than 50 percent ire 
now pursuing a degree program. The center did a fine job of 
^ organizing the traming«wh'en we needed it and also helped pro- 
' vide other extension programs when they were ne|ded;"' • 

The Wadena cent^ has a. close worklng/elationship with 
Wadena AVTL In fact, the center's office Is Ipcated In a h^^le 
next to the AVTI. It is pcovlded by the Institute at no charge. 
Courses arranged by the center also are offered In the AVTI 
, building at no cost. > ......-.-^^V \ ^ 

"The center has helped us In niany areas,'' says *Lo)iyell 
Rasmussen, Wadena AVTI director. "U has helped us find put 
what people need and want, especially in the outrying areas^ 
which are part of our service area." 

Fergus Falls Community College President Wjage says the . 
project has been a mocjest success and has provided some pre- 
viously unavailable opportunities. * 

But Fergus Falls has not offered many courses t^irough the 
project.^ne reason Is that the college Is not the prime candi- 
date tc^rovlde the types of programs. desired, Waage says. 
The center offers programs that are either ratheK specialized 
or avoeatlonal, too, he says. » ^ • 

A second reason Is tne cost. Thfe college needs to work 
wlthm the teachirtg load carried by faculty^, and It is difficult 
with a small staff. Funds must be found'to^ay travel costs for 
.the trip to Wadena. And a class should enroll 1 8 or more stu- 
dents to pay for itself. > 

Despite the mixture of reactions to the project, one ob- , 
servation is clear; the center has done much with limited 
resources. . 

The center operates on ^a budget of about $40,000 per 
year. In state funds. Most of the state money is used to pay 
the salary of the coordinator and a secretary and other office 
expenses. „ * 

The cente? has received additional support in the form of 
grants aind community and institutional contributions. Th§se^ 
(iontrlbutipns In the first three years totaled afiifiost $40,000. 
In addition, classroom space donations totaled another $22,0^0. 
This class space was in hospitals, high schools, nursing honries^ 
^community bulfdipgs, elementary schools, AVTIs, and other 
city buildings. * 

Hansen's assignment is large* As cqordlnator he has pri- 
mary responsibility for developing the project, establishing * . 
good relations with the Institutions and other aMncles In the 
area and with residents. He serves as executiv^secretary of 
the task force arid local advisory committees. 

^ He is assisted by three adult advising coordfnators em- 
ployed under a CETA grant. They ar^ assigned to Wadena, - 
Mahnomen and Lorifg Prairie and work with the local com- 
munity gj-oups to identify neecls, report them to the center 
office and provide local assistance In setting up courses and 
workshops. Hansen also' assists In advising students.^ 

- , contlnued^on page 16 
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Many gpals re.nciain for Wddena center 



continued from page 1 5 o ^ . t 

1n atteml^tlng to JiJrther develop ^e center successfully, 
Hansen- faces several challenges. 

A continuing obstacle is'the /^ar manvj^ople have af 
ppst-secondary education. Thus, Hansen thimKlhat education 
must be promoted, but; the edDc5ft)rs must pi;ovide quality ; 
service. , ' ^ \ 

^ \ ^ ^ 

"Many people say they w6u(d like to change, to upgrade 
themselves to pursue other otcubational areas, and study for 
enrichment but many imply that they are afraidt" Hansen said. 
**We have to show them*that it jsol^ay'" .\ 

Another major problem is to maintain cost-effectiveness 
in delivering courses and strll be able to reach people .With 
cours^ they Seek. It is difficult to enroll enough students for . 
man^classes. It Is especially hard.to deliver traditional courses 
in towns of under 500 people. • ' 

"The problem is partially addressed by identifying people^ 
committed to tajke certi^JWcinds of courses, but in the long run^ 
the pfoljjphi will only b^ully resojve4-by-o^tainiG% some**^ 
» minimal subsidies allocated to tbe centers or approjjriated to * 
institutions t?y^formula grant where ^he variables are**distance 
and the number of students to beservjsd/' Haw1< said. 

If jieeds^cannpt be' met in tradilional ways, alternative. , 
forms df delivering post-secondary education may be required. 
Hawk points out that educators have not yet been able to 



\ hlour/t an effective experiment *using radio or television or 
other electronic media to deliver educational services although 
some abortive attempts have b^en.made. 
^ ^ 'The attempts have not been as good as hoped,*' Hawk 
sai'd. "The center plans to e)jperiment in the future /with 
mediated instruction to supplement existing instructlonalv 
methods. Also, the new statewide plan for use of federal Title 
I funds (community service and continuingeducation program) 
^^5^ay stimulate more experiments.'* * ' 

The. center would' Jike to improve its library resources 
although rrraterials can be obtained through Minitex (Minnesota 
,lnterlibrary Telecommunications Exchapge). Also^ the center 
would like to'stabilize the varying tuition rates charg'ed by 
participating institutions, buttio sqlution has been found.^ 

Hawk says; goals to achieve are to further enhance upper 
division Opportunities, to improve the opportunities to move 
from lower division tg upper division, to more systematically 
identify local needs and niatch them with institutional pl^ns 
for deljjfpring services and' to Increase citizen participation in 
the process.. ^ . . . • ^ 

Hansen thinks the center has ^ffected^ the lives of many 
resi^nts. . 

"We have helped people in realizing that it is possible to * 
study *at home, and have helped them in understanding that 
post-secondary education is not something to be feared,*' he 
. said. "We've opefied .many doors to educational opportunity 
for people who didn't realize the chance was there." ' 
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